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THE GURCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
end the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
jsto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Teaus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue’ 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondiy, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Frees Darty Retigious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
jtually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and ¢éndows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneiva Community 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT &ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 


~~ PIPE YY 


Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
tonclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to understand Biste Communram—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
telves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, summary view 
of their Religious and SocialTheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 63 cts. 


YF Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 











TO F RUIT-GROW ERS. 


An opportunity is now ow offered to obtain choice 
varieties of Fruit-trees, Grape-vines, Strawberry- 
plants, &c., at the 


WUE VESSELS, 


Our Stock consists of the the following lots, suitable 
for present setting : 


Twelve Hundred Apple Trees, 
Comprising early and late varieties, such as Bald- 
win, R. I. Greening, Roxbury Russet, Northern 
Spy, Fall Pippin, Red Astracan, and twenty other 
leading varieties. 


TWO THOUSAND PEAR TREES, 
Including the Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Virgalieu, 
Seckel, Dearborn’s Seedling, Sheldon, Buffum, Vi- 
car of Winkfield, Winter Nelis, Lawrence, Gansel’s 
Bergamot, &c. 

400 PIUM-TREES, 
Mostly of Lombard, Schenectady Catharine, Yel- 
low Gage, Washington, Imperial Gage, and a few 
other kinds. 

3,000 GRAPE-VINES 
Mainly Isabella, Clinton, Concord, Diana, Northern 
Muscadine, Rebecca, and Hartford Prolific. 

Wilson’s Albany Strawberry, 
Longworth’s Prolific, Burr's New Pine, Peabody’s 
Seedling and many others, for $1 per hundred.— 
Also, 


Linnaeus and Cahoon Pie-Plant. 

We also furnish currants, Houghton’s Seedling 
Gooseberry, Dr. Brinkle’s Orange, Allen, and Black 
Raspberries, Norway Spruce, Roses, Green-house 
Plants, &c., &e. 

Persons applying at the Community for trees, may 


inquire for 
ALFRED BARRON. 


Oneida Gramanity. naps 10, 1859. 


‘The Oneida Paina: 


Where and What it is. 





—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, one located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting.’ 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own. but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of InsPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE spixIT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for. 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 

those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 





placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the Community is to live a true 


life, setting forth in all their relations the caiealiien 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

--The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—Tue Crrcutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

— together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
ies 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsisteuce. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 


TH E 
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Hospitality toward Novel- 
ties. 


It is well for us to define to ourselves, 
and attain if possible the true state of 
mind in regard to miracles and novelties. 
Miracles and novelties do continually pre- 
vail in this world over ‘use and wont.’— 
Wise men take pains to get up theories, 
and in almost all cases facts come along 
afterwards and knock them over, Mes- 
merism was once scientifically condemned 
by Franklin and the French savans as a 
humbug ; facts now show that the hum- 
bug was in their learned unbelief. So 
with spiritual manifestations and super- 
naturalism in general—the pedantry of 
science on these subjects has been utterly 
confounded again and again by facts. — 
The general inference that I think we 
should draw from human experience in 
this respect, is, that we ought not to be 
astonished at novelties, but expect things 
that we do not expect. 

The philosophers of the world may be 
divided into two parties. Those of one 
party will not believe any thing they have 
not seen themselves. Those of the other 
party, who are more liberal, will not be- 
lieve anything that has not some prece- 
dent in the past: they do not require 
to have seen it themselves, but there 
must have been some precedent, some 
previous fact of the same kind. That is, 
past experience, either of the individual, 
or of the world, is the limit of what is 
expected ; and anything that we cannot 
account for on principles that we as in- 
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dividuals, or the world, are familiar with, 





is not to be received. I consider both of 
these positions as perfectly childish, and 
one equally as much so as the other.— 
The man who refuses to accept anything 
that has not a precedent, is just as fool- 
ish and weak as the man who refuses to 
believe anything he has not seen himself. 
There is a falsehood in this philosophy of 
reasoning from the past to the future, or 
reasoning from our past experience or the 
experience of the world, as to what can 
be and what is to be. I should say with 
reference to novelties that have no prece- 
dent, the proper state of mind, is, on the 
one hand, not to expect them in detail, 
and on the other hand, not to not expect 
them, There isa third position. It is 
verily supposed that it is necessary either 
to expect a thing, or not expect it ; but 
there is another state of mind, which is, 
not to definitely expect it, but be ready 
to receive it hospitably if it does come-— 
be open to it, and have an impressibility 
toward things entirely new. 

Taking the most improbable case that 
we can suppose, that of the sun’s standing 
still in the heavens: it is not necessary 
to expect any such event as that ; but on 
the other hand, it is a false position to 
assume, that because it is not usual, and 
we have never seen it, we are not to ex- 
pect it. That is achildish reason, The 
conclusion is too broad for the premises. 
We have no right to be in a condition of 
non-expectation ; but should be ready to 
give credence tothe fact. There should 
be no inhospitable feeling towards it, be- 
cause it is without precedent in our ex- 
perience, and entirely out of the course of 
the experience of the world, It is not dis- 
proportioned to the power of God. If 
we believe that God made the sun and all 
other things, then that event, though not 
to be presumptuously expected, is not to 
be considered on the other hand as en- 
tirely impossible. There are a great 
many things that we need not positively 
expect, but we have no business to have 
anything in our minds that would reject 
or repulse them. There is no reason for 
the feeling of strangeness and unaccount- 
ableness with which such an event as the 
sun’s standing still twenty-four hours 
would be regarded. 

The death of unbelief, and birth of 
our souls into the liberty of truth, philo- 
sophically considered, is in the abandon- 
ment of experience, and apprehending 
the power of God as the measure of prob- 
abilities. What is probable, and ration- 
ally to be expected by sober human }x- 
ings ? The world answers, ‘ Anything 
that we have seen and experienced.’ 
We answer, Anything that God can do. 
Any amount of experience to the con- 
trary cannot render miracles improbable. 
A uniform course of events for thou- 
sands of years would not make a change 
in God’s administration impossible, or 
render a totally different series of facts 
improbable. 

If we expect things because they have 
taken place, then we may expect a mix- 
ture of good and evil forever. If past 
experience is to be constantly reproduc- 
ing itself in the future, we cannot expect 
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anything else but a combination of good 
and evil right along through all eternity. 


But we must reason from the power of 


God, and not from past experience, 
whether good or evil. Those who said, 
‘ Where is the promise of his Coming ? 
for since the fathers fell asleep all things 
continne as they were,’ reasoned from 
sight and past experience, and drew con- 
clusions as to the future on insufficient 
premises, 

If anything new is originated in the 
world, the common expression is, ‘Why 
was not this found out before ?’ People 
cannot conceive of the truthfulness of any- 
thing that is contrary to all past experi- 
ence ; and anything new must be kept in 
quarantine a long time. 
the novelty of a thing, if we reason from 
God’s nature and power, instead of being 
to its prejudice, is in its favor. Ifa thing 
professes to be new, surpassing every- 
thing that has preceded it, that circum- 
stance, instead of being a ground of sus- 
picion, as far as it goes, is a favorable 
sign. We ought to be expecting from 
God things new, surprising, glorious, all 
the time. For my part, I will have a 
philosophy founded on these principles. 
[ will reason from the divine, and not 
from the earthly in my calculations and 
expectations. I will not limit the Holy 
One of Israel. I shall not inquire what 
the past facts have been—whether we 
have had miracles heretofore—I shall not 
be crippled by any such reference to the 
details of our experience. My mind shall 
act on great eternal principles. It is 
enough to know that there are unfathom- 
able depths of goodness in God. 

We should have the spirit of little chil- 
dren with regard to this subject. A little 
child has to swallow facts continually that 
are quite incomprehensible to him ; he is 
all the time in the midst of miracles. 
The most stupendous facts of the age do 
not astonish him; he takes them as everv- 
day affairs. He has not learned yet to 
limit his acceptance of facts by experi- 
ence, 

It is the best sign that you can have, 
if you find your heart revolting against 
this spirit that reasons from experience, 
and therefore expects nothing but old 
things; the true spirit constantly ex- 
pects something new. Woe to them that 
expect nothing but old things. Novel- 
ties are to be the order of the day.— 
Home-Talk. ; 

Our Birthright. 

God is able to give us a continuous, 
perpetual crisis of victory ; not to merely 
make us reach a crisis by forced action, 
then to fall back. One kind of impulse 
sends a person up into the air like a 
stone, causing him to describe a parabola, 
and then come down. Another impulse 
sends a person up like a bird, allowing 
him to sail round in the air, or go off on 
a horizontal line. It is not necessary to 
come down in a parabola, Christ can 
carry us up to the utmost hights, and ena- 
ble us to sail like eagles, so that the 
slightest motion of the wings will keep us 
up. We want, not occasional victories, 
but to get up to the victorious crisis, and 
keen in it—live in it as our everlasting 
element. We do not reach a tone that 
is more elevated than God’s when we 
ascend our highest flights. He is there 
all the time. We only go up and touch 





him in his every-day state, when we 


But in reality] - 


make one of these victorious ascents, A 
person under the excitement of exhilarat- 
ing gas, or the most transporting influ- 
ence, has not begun, after all, to get up 
into the permanent influence of God’s ex- 
hilaration. Let us keep that state in 
view, and reach after it. If we have to 
wallow around in the mud from time to 
time, let us not think of staying there all 
our days. We can go up where God and 
his angels are, and there abide. ‘ At 
his right hand are pleasures forever more.’ 
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Communism THE Soctat Orpver oF HEAVEN. 
ONEIDA, OCT. 20, 1859. 


Ministering to the Whole Man. 


Tn a recently-published pamphlet on Shakerism, 
edited by F. W. Evans, a leading member of the 
followers of Ann Lee, we find the following par- 
agraph : 

‘Shakerism as a system is more varied in its el- 

ements, and complex and expansive in its charac- 
ter, than is any other purely religious s\stem 
within our knowledge, and of course its adherents 
esteem it as the most perfeet and comprehensive ; 
urging as areason, that i¢ takes possessivn and en- 
tire cognizance of the whole man ; and, instead 
of attending solely to his spiritual necessities for 
only one day in seven, 17 cares for and supplies 
all his ¢emporal as well as spiritual wants seven 
days in the week. The physical (not the mere 
animal) and moral, and the intellectual and af- 
fectional nature and faculties, together with the 
spiritual as the ruling and governing eiement, 
are all to be fully developed and pre-eminently 
satisfied by the ultimate operation of this system, 
according to the faith and confident expectation 
of its votaries.’ 
This claim of our Shaker friends strikes us as 
very singular. If they had claimed that their 
system was superior to many others in its ten- 
dency to sobriety, freedom from vice, folly, the 
tyranny of fashion and worldliness in general, 
their claim might. have been generally allowed- 
But the claim put forth in the above paragraph is 
altogether tou sweeping. We cannot endorse it- 
Who (not a Shaker) ever thought of Shakerism 
as ministering to the necessities of the whole man ? 
No ove, Every one knows that the great defect 
of the Shaker system, is that it ministers to only 
certain parts of human nature, and endeavors to 
starve the remainder. The Shakers themselves 
would undoubtedly argue that the sexual impulse 
is not really a part of human nature, but a diabul- 
ical element introduced into our organization. 
Yet what proof is there in scripture or reason 
sustaining this view? Notany. Alimentiveness 
is as subject to abuse and excessive action as am- 
ativeness ; and there is nothing in the New Tes- 
tament to show that the licentious are un a lower 
plane than those who make a god of their belly. 
The correct view plainly is. that all the faculties 
of human nature are alike capable of being made 
servants of evil, or agents of happiness, improve- 
ment and purity ; and the superior system is that 
which most effectually redeerns the passions from 
their unsanctified state, and makes them most free 
in a state of purity. It is possible that Shakerism 
mey take rapid, progressive strides, and become 
a ‘perfect and comprehensive’ system; but at 
the present time we opine that Bible Communism 
bids fair to secure the first premium.—w. a. H. 





Broad Church Philosophy. 


Rev. Dr. Bellows, the apostle of the ‘New 
Catholic’ or Broad Church, at the redpening of his 
church recently, preached a sermon explanatory 
and in defence of his famous address on the ‘ Sus- 
pense of Faith.’ He disavowed all intentions of 
attempting to impose a new ritual or creed on his 
own congregation, or to ofganize any movement 
looking in that direction. We will copy a para- 
graph or two from the Herald’s report of his dis- 
course : 

“In kis ownopinion, important changes in state- 
ment of creed and form of worship were in store 
for the next generation, but just what it would 
be in respect to external ritua] he could not fore- 
tell. Certainly he was not disposed to organize 
or forestall it. Everything in Protestantism in- 
dicated that ifthe church was to maintain its 
power it must accommodate its worship to the 
wants of the age, but Christendom would never 
revive the Romish m:mmeries of the past, nor 
was it probable that the admirable service of the 
English Church would ever be universalized in a 
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land so un-Episcupal as ours. He regarded the 
Episcopalian as the most respectable external 
church organization in Protestant Christendom, 


and best entitled to imitation if any model is to 
prevail. But the religious faith of this country 
would not be content with ary mere imitation. 
The great want was yet to be met, for no man 
could give an intelligible hint how the permanent 
and immortal dogmas, symbols and sentiments of 
the church universal are to be re-embedied in a 
ritual and creed which shall have all the fresh- 
ness of an original creation, all the freedom of an 
inspiration, and still bear every holy mark and 
feature of antiquity, carrying the authority of age 
and custom and universality, combined, with the 
charms of youth, liberty and newness. This was 
the glorious vision that had haunted his soul, and 
contrasted with this the gew-gaws and theatrical 
properties which had been ascribed to him by 
witlings reverted to the ragbags from which 
they were borrowed. He had no faith in manu- 
facturing arbitrary forms or reviving discarded 
ones, but he did believe that faith, hope, imagin 

ation, conscience, reason, affection and memory, 
will all unite again, us they have formerly united, 
in building up the waste places of Zion, in clothing 
with beautiful garments the faith and worship of 
Christendom, This was the new Catholic or um- 
versal church which he predicted, but without the 
mad fully of offering to inaugurate it. This was 
the extent of his Romanism, his infidelity to that 
church and congregation, his plans and conspiracy 
to change their worship. 

“fle admired the faith of those who are strong- 
er in veneration than in philosophy, and who al- 
lowed the outer storm of doubt and fear to rage 
without being moved from their secure inner 
anchorage. They had seen their ideas disproved 
by science, scorned by genius, forgotten by poe- 
try, and mockea by philosophy, and when chey 
could answer nothing they had still sung their 
primitive hymns, and believed. There was some- 
thing sublime and beaut.ful in such consistency 
in these latter ages of doubt and schism—in thus 
hoping against hope and believing against evi- 
dence. When the vine ceased t» bear fruit, or 
even to show external signs of verdure, it only 
struck its root deeper down into humanity and 
abided the return of the distant spring time to 
set its sap in motion. The theology of Christen- 
dom, one and the same everywhere, whether 
Roman, Greek, or reformed was destined to eter- 
nal existence, and that theolugy. best expressed 
by the earliest church councils, was partly biblical 
and partly ecclesiastical in origin. He con- 
dewned the modern attempts to set up a return 
to exclusively bivlical faith, contending that the 
experience of Christendem for eighteen cuonturies 
was not to be ignored. The right of private 
judsment must be conceded in faithas in every 
thing else, but as in every thing else it was to be 
asserted only at ones own peril. It was the abus- 
ed right of private judgment that made Robes- 
pierres in politics, Russeaus in social philosophy 
and Wolstencrafts in theories of manners. Abuse 
of private judgment was the rock on which mod- 
ern society had driven. Under this cry of strict 
individuality the French sans culotte, the mod- 
ern Calvinist, the American abolitionist and the 
southern filibuster were all ranged together, seek- 
ing to put down public amusements with a text. 
to overturn law and order with a scruple of cun- 
science, to dissolve the Union with a phrase from 
Isaiah, or to read the Chief Justice of Massachu- 
setts, or the President of Harvard College, into 
the pillory with a little chopped logic. This 
system of private ,judgment, this deification of 
intellect, was little better than blasphemy. To 
it hs attributed all the ultraisms of the day.— 
There they all rested, if rest conld be associated 
with their names. * . : * 

“There were truths in all departments of life no 
longer properly in debate, but they were debated, 
nevertheless, by minds out of pitch with the age 
and its progress. Some vices, like polygamy, 
spiritualism, socialism, &c., were entitled to no 
terms, as if a man claimed the liberty of scuttling 
the ship he and his family sailed in, he would not 
stop to reason with him. It was a great error to 
allow all things to be debated—co cuncede that 
nothing is settled. The true maxim should be, 
not liberty for freedom’s sake, but liberty for 
truth’s sake. If Protestantism meant entire irre- 
sponsibleness to the opinions of al! Christendom, 
that any man has a perfect right to protest against 
anything and everything—theu he was no Prot- 
estant; but he was a Protestant, and he protes 
ted against such a doctrine. Protestantism meant 
liberty to observe the truth, reverential of the 
past, and tender and hopeful of the future.” 

This is certainly very absurd theological floun- 
dermg. The man who has little to offer but the 
outward, historical, legal religious experience of 
the past eighteen hundred years, as the basis of a 
church ; who would dilute the sublime faith of 
the New Testament with the miserable shams of 
the theological councils of the early centuries ; 
who sneeringly zegards the socialistic and spiritu- 
alistic tendencies of the age, as vices which are 
not to be named; who would strip the Redeemer 
of his divine nature; who condemns the effort to 
return to a pure Bible faith; who evidently 
knows little of the interior history of Christian- 
ity—surely such a man, whatever may be 
his pretentions or intellectual abilities, is but 
poorly qualified to lead the musses to the foun- 
tain of religious truth, or do much to revital- 
ize the faith of the Protestant world. 

It is not rituals and symbols and outward cere- 
monies that men want to satisfy the wants of the 
heart—to feed their religious nature—but fellow- 
ship with heavenly life, py the old faith which 





quickened the Primitive Church, and transferred 


them beyond the power of death. They want 
not a vast church organization with its priests, 
its cathedrals, its holy days, its feasts and festi 
vals—but brotherhood, Pentacostal socialism, 
heavenly communism, and a spiritualism which 
communicates with the resurrection world— 
with Christ, the angels and church of the first- 
born. Socialism and spiritualism may be ‘ vices 
entitled to no terms’ in Mr Bellows’ vocabulary, 
but we think that even they are better prophets 
of the future than those who seek wo reproduce 
the spirit of the old hierarchies of the apostate 
past.—T. L. P. 


W EEK. 


NEWS OF 
Cf Foreign News, 

But little of importance has been received the 
past week. The affairs of Italy are still in an un- 
settled state. Warlike preparations are going on 
actively in various quarters, and a revolutionary 
crisi® seems approaching. 

A Paris telegram of the 4th inst. announces 
that the Hon. John Y. Mason, American Minister 
to France, died on the 3d, of apoplexy. 

Orders had been received at Brest to prepare 
large quantities of provisions, supposed to be for 
the China expedition. It was rumored in Paris 
that the Chinese anti-European movement had 
extended itself to Cochin-China. 

Accounts from Constantinople state that a great 
fire, which broke out first in the Jewish quarter 
of the city, had destroyed upwards of 1,000 
houses. ‘The Sultan ordered a number of mili- 
tary tents to be supplied, to afford temporary shel- 
ter to the families made homeless by the calam- 
ity. 

The London builders strike continues unadjusted, 
and matters look threatening, it is said, for a con- 
tinuance of the difficulty. 

The directors of the Great Eastern had decided 
that the ship should leave Portland (Eng. Chan- 
nel) on her trial trip Oct. 8, arriving at Holy head 
about the 11th. If the trial was successful, it 
was still intended to dispatch the vessel to Ameri- 
ca on the 20th. 

From California, 

The fiendish spirit of dueling still lures its 
victims to their fall. On the 13th of September, 
a duel was fought near Merced Lake in California, 
a few miles from San Francisco, between Judge 
D. 8. Terry, of the Supreme Court of Califorma, 
and David C. Broderick, U.S. Senator. Broderick 
was shot through the lungs at the first fire, and 
fell mortally wounded. He lingered in great 
suffering till the morning of the 16th, when he 
died. Terry was not hurt. He has since been 
arrested and lodged in the San Francisco jail. 
The duel had its origin in political «nimosity 
growing out of the contest between the Lecumpton 
and Anti-Lecompton, or in other words the pro- 
slavery and anti-slavery sections of the Democratic 
party in California, Broderick was distinguished 
as aleader of the Anti-Lecompton Democrats, 
and Terry was a champion of the pro-slavery sec- 
tion of that party. 

Another duel is reported as having taken place 
near San Andreas, on the morning of the 16th, be- 
tween Dr. Preston Goodwin and Col. James J. 
Gatewood, in which Dr. Goodwin was killed. 


Facts and Topics. 


THE 








....By Lord Rosse’s telescope objects in the 
mow 100 feet high can be distinctly seen. 

...-A new chimney is to be erected in Glas- 
gow, which will be 460 feet high—the highest 
chimney in the world. 

..--Agreat trial of reaping machines took 
place recently in Belgium, on the very field where 
the battle of Waterloo was fuught. 

...-The American company which has been 
engaged at Sebastopal in raising the sunken fleet. 
has been quite successful in raising no less than 
fuurteen steamers, beside some other vessels. 

...-Three of the masts of the Great Eastern 
are made of hollow iron in eight feet lengths 
strengthened with diaphrams, and between the 
joints as they were bolted together, were placed 
pads of vulcanized india-rubber, to render the 
masts elastic. 

....-The anticipations which have been enter- 
tained of a profitable American trade with the 
Amoor country it is stated have received a 
check. A large ainount of Americar capital has 
been invested at Nicholaefsky, the principal sct- 
tlement on the river, and a steamboat has beep 
sent out from San Francisco, to trade on the river. 
But the Russian Government has apparently be- 





come jealous of American enterprise, and has for- 
bidden all foreigners to ascend the river beyond 
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Sophisk, (about 200 miles above Nicholaefsky,) 
for the purpose of trade. The navigaticn and 
commerce of the stream are to be monopolized 
by Russians. This is unjust to Americans, a3 
the governor-general of the country has invited 
their settlement. It is probable that the United 
States government will endeavor to obtain a re- 
consideration of the matter. 


...-The Springfield Republican thus notices a 
new work on Puritan History : 

“If we do not greatly mistake the new work on 
‘The Puritans, or the Church, Court and Parliament 
of England, during the reigns of Edward VI. and 
Queen Elizabeth,’ by Samuel Hopkins of North- 
atmpton, is to be one of the most popular of the 
modern American issues in History. The history 
of the Puritans previous to the settlement of 
America is practically a sealed record, and it is 
into this history that Mr. Hopkins leads us. His 
style is his own. He seems to have enveloped 
himself in the spirit, the scenes, the language, nay, 
the life itself of the times he describes, so that the 
cool unimpassioned narrative of the outsider will 
not answer his purpose. The scenes are painted 
in hiving colors, and the persons of the drama 
meet and mingle in vital contact and contest. 
We hear their voices; we sce their forms. To 
us the book is one uf intense interest, by the side 
of which any novel short of the row of Waverleys 
upon our shelves is tame. The style is one that 
cannot tire, and the facts are conveyed in snch 
living forms that they cannot be forgotten. The 
work shows thorvugh research, great industry, 
and a strong and healthy sympathy with the Pu- 
ritan character.” 

...-M. Leverrier, the discoverer of Neptune, 
has been engaged lately in studying the aberra- 
tions of the planet Mercury. He considers they 
must be due to the existence of small asteroids, 
and he calls on his brother astronomers to assist 
in discovering them. The total eclipse of the 
sun in July, 1860, will afford an extraordinarily 
favorable opportunity for this. Photography 
affords a means of recording instantaneously 
whatever pheno:;nena may appear. 

...-Dr. Edward Beecher, author of the ‘ Con- 
flict of Ages,’ has written another work, which 
is now issuing from the press, entitled the ‘Cun- 
cord of Ages.’ It is spoken of as one of the most 
remarkable books which has appeared in the 
modern theolugical world. A Boston correspon- 
dent of the Evening Post says of it: 

* For the special consolation of all those who 
are spiritually attached to this planet, we are 
comfortably assured that uo inordinate drafts are 
made upon a pre-existent state. Nothing but 
this plain. round world, with its far-reaching his- 
tory, its mysteries of life and sorrow, its mani- 
fold struggles and triumphs, with its majestic 
connection with the Future, can reasonably be 
expected to entertain us.” 

....A stupendous project, heretofore talked of 
but regarded as fanciful, is now said to be seri- 
ously proposed for actual accomplishment, viz, 
the project of uniting England and France, by a 
bridge across the Straits of Dover. It would be 
so high as to admit the tallest masts to pass un- 
der, and would require no less than one hundred 
and ninety towers, or piers, 500 feet apart. The 
greatest depth of water on the proposed line is 
186 feet. The estimated cost is stated to be 
twenty millions of pounds sterling. 

...-On Friday morning the 7th inst., as the 
freight train on the Camden and Atlantic Rail- 
road, bound east, was approaching Hammonton, 
N. J., an object was seen on the track ahead, 
which was soon ascertained to be a child. The 
brakes were applied and the engine reversed, but 
it was soon evident that the momentum of the 
train would carry it beyond the point where the 
child had fallen across the track—when the fire- 
man, Edward Mackay, a lad of 18, ran out upon 
the cow-catcher, and lifting the child from the 
very jaws of death, placed it in safety. 





Female Education. 





The Tribune publishes a letter from Mrs. Fran- 
ces D. Gage advocating gymnastics and physical 
exercise for women, in which she thus notices 
Theodore D. Weld’s School at Perth Amboy, 


N. J: 

‘¢We are glad to record that there is one school 
in this country, and we hope there may be more, 
where girls ave encouraged to take vigorous physi- 
cal exercise ; where boys and girls are educated 
together; where the girls have boat clubs, and 
play ball, and use the gymnasium ; where to run, 
and row, and ride, and jump, are not considered 
unnatural for young ladies, and to laugh, and 
shout, and sing in the open air, not an abase of 
the organs made for that purpose. 


“ Any one not fossilized by conventionalisms, 
who will visit Eagleswood School, near Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey, under the care of the no- 
ted philanthropist Theodore D. Weid, and his wife, 
Mrs. Angelina Grimke Weld, and her sister, 
Sarah Grimke, may see a sight that will do their 
hearts good. Think of it. A boat club of young 








ladies from upper tendom, daughters of learned 
professors, reverend divines, retired merchants, 
and first families of Fifth avenue, dressed in grey 
flannel tunics, trimmed with scarlet. reaching only 
below the knee; pants of the same, meeting high 
boots with scarlet tops, taking part with the 
young gentlemen in hoisting their fine boat, the 
‘Halcyon,’ upon their shoulders, and walking off 
with it a quarter of a mile to the shores of the 
Raritan, there launching it upon the water, wav- 
ing their thanks to the gentlemen for their aid, 
manning it (the Captain was Miss Manning,) 
with as merry a crew asever set sail. Ah, it 
gave one high hope for the future to see those 
bright-eyed girls, a dozen of them, toss back 
their curls under their boating hats, put their an- 
gloved hands to their oars, and bear away with 
steady sweep inte the current and stem a head 
wind, ‘four miles out and three ‘ miles back," as 
the Captain said, with no complaint of weariness. 
These girls cin swim, lift weights play ball. ride 
and run, ah! and get lessons, too; study Green 
and Latin, and read Shakspeare, and advance 
equally with those who are fitting for Cambridge 
and Yale. 

“ Boys and girls playing together in the open 
air and studying together,” exclaim Mrs. Smith 
and Mrs. Jones. 

Infinitely better, dear ladies, than whirling 
the waltz or dencing the mazourka ‘in full dress 
i. e., half dressed, in the heated ball room at 
night.” 





The Bible. 


PASSAGES FROM A SERMON BY H. W. BEECHER. 


The Bible is not, itself, and never was meant to 
be, an object of reverence, as if it were an idol or a 
god. Itissimply a guide-book. Would you know 
whether it tells the truth? Follow its directions 
and see! The truth of a medical treatise is to be 
learned only by following its prescriptions. Ne 
matter how the Bible got into the world, it is in it. 
And the only question now, is, does it speak the 
truth about man and God? * ° : . 

If you would know whether the Bible be true in 
its practical teachings, you must do by it as you do 
by achart. A chartis nothing but a piece of pa- 
per, anyhow; and what good does it do for half a 
dozen captains to sit down on shore and discuss its 
How cun they know whether its descrip- 
Let them take it on ship- 
board and prove it by sailing by it. Thatisa true 
chart that is found true on trial. If there is rock 
where it says ‘ rock ;’ if there is shoal where it says 
‘shoal; if there is current where it says ‘ cur- 
rent ;’ if it is safe where it says ‘safe;’ then it is a 
true chart, no matter who made it, or how, or when, 
or where it was made It is the sea that is the best 
commentator on a chart, and human life is the test 
of the Bible. 

Take God’s Word, in which human life is all 
charted down, and measure character and conduct, 
and all the changes possible in the human soul, by 
it; measure God’s grace, promised and realized, by 
it; measure your whole earthly being by it, and see 
if it is not true. Would you know the truth of 
Christianity ? Become a Christian! ‘If any man 
will do my will,’ says Christ, ‘ he shall know of the 
doctrine which I teach.’ 

I do not, however, shrink from the minutest in- 
vestigation of sacred writ; and if a man asks me, 
* Do you suppose the sun and moon ever stood still ?” 
[reply, that I suppose there was a phenomenon 
which is appropriately described in those words.— 
I believe unquestionably that there was, at the 
time referred to, an appearance like that of the 
standing still of the sun and moon. What was the 
cause of that appearance I neither know nor care to 
know. Whether the earth stood still, or whether 
the planetary bodies stood still, or whether some 
other optical effect was produced, is a matter of no 
moment. It is enough that there was an effect pro- 
duced which answered to these representations, and 
which served the purposes of God with the ar- 
mies of Israel. Nature is always described in the 
Bible from its appearance. Not from the scientific, 
but from the poetic and pictorial stand-point, is 
everything described. 

If a man asks, ‘ Do you suppose that a virgin can 
be a mother? my reply is this: The New Testa- 
ment tells us that the Savior was conceived of the 
Holy Ghost and born of a woman. The event was 
so far removed from the ordinary processes of na- 
tural law, that I have no difficulty in believing that 
it occurred as it is described, by the power of God. 
Shall I believe that He who ordained, from the be- 
ginning of the world, that we should spring into life 
from tke life and body of another, couid not control 
that wonderful arrangement, so that his son should 
be born of a woman? The marvel to me is, that 
men are ever born of man and woman at all; that 
God ordained such a gate from the other life into 
this. I can never enough wonder at that profound 
and sacred mystery, where two lives, quickened 
into union by the rapture of unspeakable love, 
flash forth the spark of another being. It seems to 
me, in view of the perpetuated marvel of the be- 
ginnings of human life, a very little thing to sup- 
pose that God would make a special use of these 
powers. And when the myriad wombs that, since 
the dawn of time, have issued the human race have 
received the power to do it from the living remem- 
brance and inspiration of God's mind, shall I stag- 
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ger to believe that in a single instance he could 
control that organization to his own divine and be- 
neficent purposes? May not He who created, the 
very door of human life push aside the ordinary 
janitor, and, with his own hands, unlatch its por- 
tals, and let his Son come through? May not the 
everlasting Father cry out from his throne, ‘ Lift 
up your heads, ye gates, and let the King of Glory 
through? There is no trouble here to any man, 
unless he wants trouble. and then there is nothing 
on the earth out of which he cannot make it -- 
When a man believes that God has made the world. 
the human body, and everything else in nature, I, 
for one, do not understand how he can have any 
difficulty in believing in miracles. I see no diffi- 
culty at all in believing that God can, if he chooses, 
stretch forth his hand, and use a law, or stop it, 
and interject some effect. 


But I will not follow and answer these inquiries, 
that fasten on the merest incidentals, and do not 
take notice of the grand characteristic moral ele- 
ments of God’s Word. Does the Bible tell you the 
truth about your nature and your condition? Does 
it tell you how to make yourself better? Does it 
afford you the means of gaining a view of God that 
the soul needs, and that the soul will feel, and 
which shall pervade it and transform it? Does it 
point to you the noblest way of earthly life, and 
develop in you by divine power the nublest attri- 
bute of the sou!--Love? Is it a book which reveals 
the grandeur of immortality? And is the future 
which it sets forth, bright in color, though in form 
indistinct, worthy of your faith and following ?-- 
Above all, does it lift upen the crude imaginations 
of men in every age—upon the imperfect picturings 
which men have made of the Godhead—the clear 
and sublime light of certainty? Does it cleanse 
away from our conception of God all that which 
came from human passions, and from the grosser 
developments of human nature? Does it collect 
from our higher experiences and our nobler feel- 
ings, those elements which do truly represent God ; 
and magnifying them, passing upon them the pro- 
portions of infinity, and lifting them up above all 
obstruction, impurity, and unworthiness, does it 
hold forth to the enraptured sight a God at once in 
sympathy with human nature, yet transcendently 
greater than it; comprehersive in kind and nature, 
though, by virtue of infinity, utterly unsearchable 
in degree und magnitude? Does it present a God 
standing upon Truth, and upon Justice, but blazing 
upward into love, which, like an atmosphere, fills 
the infinite round of eternity ; glorious in holiness ; 
fearful in praises; but sublime, above all other 
things, for Love? Is it a book which, evoking 
from the far and impalpable heavens the ideal con- 
ception of God, causes him to walk in human form, 
interpreted thus into human conditions ; and in the 
life, the teachings, the unexplainable sufferings, the 
sublime death, the sepulcher hiding, the resurrec- 
tion, the ascension, the glorification of Jesus Christ, 
presents a Savior suited to a man’s wants, weak- 
nesses, and sins ;—taking hold of us by all that is 
tender and generous, touching whatever in us there 
is of honor, of gratitude, of pity, of love; trans- 
forming us both oy the power of our own under- 
standings, lifted up upon the mightiest truths, and 
by the co-operative greater power of the Holy 
Ghost, shed abroad upon the heart? Does it pre- 
sent such a Savior as every man feels that he needs, 
so soon as his moral life is thoroughly awakened ; so 
soon as he begins to measure himself by a law high- 
er than any which the world gives? Is it a book 
from which men without number have drawn mo- 
tives of sublime life? Is there any other heroism 
recorded on earth so sublime as that which has 
sprung from faith in Christ? Without a revelation. 
now and then, rare and great souls there have 
been, capable of endurance, of self-deniol, and the 
loftiest heroism. It is the New Testament that has 
taught the poor, the ignorant, the common people, 
to live heroic lives. And since men began to be- 
lieve in it, and to form their lives from its inspira- 
tion, heroism has become cheap. Yea, it is oftener 
found in the cottage, now, than on the battle-field. 
And when the last great day shall reveal the un- 
known things of time, the heroes of the cradle- 
side; the heroes of the sick-chamber ; the herves of 
poverty ; the heroes of the dungeon ; the heroes of 
labor; the despised heroes that grow, thick as 
grass, in the low places of the earth, and, like the 
grass, are trodden down, often, under the hoofs of 
men. these-—-that great army of the last that are 
destined to be first--this illustrious host that shall 
flame apward from the bottom to the very top and 
summit of glory—shall tell of the divinity of the 
New Testtment. What it does, declares what it is. 
Its power upon men, measures the power of God 
init. That which can bring men to God must itself 
have come from God. 

This, then. is what I ask ; not whether there are 
not in the Bible, here and there, incidental things 


ting power is for virtue, and salvation, and everlast- 
ing glory. What impertinence to neglect these 
great things, and yet institute elaborate investiga- 
cions about these external little things! Would 
you deny the glory of Phidias or the Parthenon, 
because time had made rents, or moss had rested 
upon its roof? There is an anecdote recorded of a 
great Italian painter, which will serve to illustrate 
what lam saying. He had been engaged in deco- 
rating a church He had 
filled the ceiling with sublime conceptions; and, 
among the rest, there sat a prophet, simple, vast, 
sublime, as if al! the coming future were brooding 
on his soul. The painter had been so wrapped up 
in the conception of the whole character and feeling 
of the prophet, that he forgot all else. Asking a 
friend to witness and criticise his work, he said, 
*‘ How does the picture strike you” ‘I think,’ the 
man replied, ‘ that the toe on that left foot is a lit- 
tle out of drawing.’ Nothing of all the moral 
quality of the picture, nothing of all the grandeur 
and sublimity of the figure, caught his eye, or 
made any impression upon his feelings ; but a slight 
mistake, a little crook in one of the toes, arrested 
his whole attention ! 

And so God opens in the pages of his Word, the 
history of the Divine administration. 


with fresco paintings. 


Sweeping 
back through thousands of years, he recounts here 
the experiment of human want, and human weak- 
ness, and human suffering, and partial human recu- 
peration. He unfolds the counsels of his will, and 
displays the majesty of recuperative love, and 
sends forth his own Son, Jesus Christ, and says, 
*Hear ye him.’ Christ comes, and walks, and 
teaches as never man taught. He fills the whole 
world, for the space of centuries, with the sublimity 
of his presence, and the majesty of hislove. A mir- 
acle—if I may so call it~a moral change follows the 
Men are re- 
newed ; nations are transformed ; laws are revolu- 


preaching of the Gospel everywhere. 


tionized ; institutions are broken up, comminuted. 
and re-established on Letter foundations. The whole 
world is changed ; and this power comes, growing 
brighter and brighter, down toour day. By it men 
are changed from wickedness to virtue— from a state 
of sinfulness to a holier state. The drunkard, the 


‘| thief, and the poor libidinous wretch, one by one. 


touched by this sacred fire, are lifted into higher 
spheres of life Men that were groveling, and selfish. 
and proud, are now found to be renewed, and sit at 
the feet of Jesus clothed and in their right mind. 
And now, in the midst of this infinite display — 
the growing future, a joyous immortality, and the 
call of sweet celestial spirits that bid us to come up 
to the gate* of heaven—in the midst of these mighty 
sublimities a maa comes and asks, * Do you think 
the mother of Christ was a virgin” Why a child 
ought to have thought better. Where is the moral 
sense, what has become of the spiritual nature of a 
man that is untouched when God’s hand runs across 
the chords of deepest feeling? When the bright 
heaven above; when the transporting glory of the 
beatified state; when all the glories which poets 
have dreamed of—when these things are brought 
before the soul of aman. and God says, * This ix 
yours: the promise is to you and your children. 
and to them that are afar off,” the man does not 
feel the promise ; he does not feel the glory of this 
moral disclosure; he only feels that there is a 
blunder in the arithmetic somewhere; he only feels 
that the string with which the medicine is tied up 
is not a good string! I feel ashamed of my kind, 
when I find men so quick to notice what seem to be 
slight discrepances, so sensitive to little things, and 
yet so neglectful and so torpid in regard to those 
great things that ought tomove men even in their 
graves! Yea, that did move them, to come fortl: 
while Christ suffered. 





A Letter. 
Newark, N. J.. Oct. 4, 1859. 

Respectkp Frienvs:—It would only be just 
in me to acknowledge my gratefulness to you for 
the innumerable spiritual benefits I have received 
through reading your Circular and other publica- 
tions of yours. I first became acquainted with 
your principles through Mr. W. R. Inslee, a 
man I shall ever revere for his loyalty to the 
truth. Mr. I. lent me the Berean, Bible Com- 
murism and several other papers. These 1 
have read and studied attentively, with a heart 
open to conviction; and although they differ 
much from most other theological works, never- 
theless I believe they contain Bible truths, and 
only want to be read more extensively, to be 
better appreciated. Although your theory is new: 
it is rational, beautifuland God-like, aud I believe 
is destined to live when others have sunk into 
oblivion. Alter struggling long with fears and 
unbelief, a glorious light from heaven has shone 





that admit of doubt, not whether there ave not to 
be found in it some flaws or imperfections—-I ask, | 
What are the great central and moral purposes of 
the word of God? Do these commend themselves 
to honest judgment, and fair investigation? I 
think ii is unworthy of any man to be nibbling 
about the outskirts of a book whose great paipita- 








upon my benighted mind, dispelling the melan- 
choly mists, the darkness and misery of unbelief; 
and now, thank heaven, I have a heart to con 
fess Christ as my Savior from all sin, a heart that 
burns with that love which is joined to wis- 
dom; pure in its origin, because it is the love of 
Christ, and it makes me happy in its effects. In 
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the Lord I put my trust, and He maketh me to 
lie down in green pastures, and drink of that 
river whose streams make glad the city of God. 
Yours in the bonds of love and union with 
Christ. C. Grewer. 





Table-Talk by J.H. N. No. 30. 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE.— What is ‘ the 
chief end of man ?’ The world answers, 
both theoretically and practically, ‘to 
make money. That is the only answer 
we can draw from all we see going on 
around us. But it is perfectly plain to 
me, that in comparison with making 
money, we are now about the business of 
life, here at the table—that this is the 
more important business, Money is 
sought for the purpose of providing food 
and raiment. It is therefore a means, 
not an end; and the end, in any case, 
is manifestly more important than the 
means. The enjoyment of food and rai- 
ment is therefore more truly the busi- 
ness of life than money-making. 

I do not say that eating and drinking, 
and the enjoyment of material things is 
the chief business of life. It is only 
comparatively so. The chief end of man 
is to bear fruit unto God, to live for God, 
to be his bride, and bring forth fruit 
unto him, to make our souls and bodies 
profitable unto God, and be reproducers 
of his blessings in all our various fac- 
ulties, Eating and drinking, and enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of the senses, are 
among the things for which we are made, 
in asubordinate and inferior degree. In 
other words, Love is the chief end of man 
—the worship of God in the heart ; sec- 
ondly, the worship of God in the social 
relations; and, thirdly, the worship of 
God in all sensual enjoyments. What 
the world calls the chief end of man, the 
business of money-making, is the least 
important part of the business of life, 
only providing the means to the minor 
ends of life. 

In a right state of things, the business 
of providing materia] for food and rai- 
mant and physical comfort, would be a 
very small affair. What would then 
have to be done? What had Adam and 
Eve to do when the earth brought forth 
bountifully, and they were not under the 
necessity of laboring ? They must neces- 
sarily have had something to do. The 
real business of life wag before them then. 
If we want to get a run of business which 
shall be truly the business of life—in 
which we can act in partnership with 
Christ and the resyrrection church, and 
which will not peed to be shifted—if we 
wish for an eternal occupation, which will 
be suitable to the platform of the three 
worlds, so that the angels of God, and 
the Primitive saints which are risen with 
Christ, and the souls of the blessed dead 
in Hades, can all join in it, we must 
seek it from above. That platform, 
whatever it is, will not be to make money, 
It will be much nearer eating and drink- 
ing. 

Let us find out the true business of life, 
and devote ourselves to it, and have re- 
spect enough for God, his platform, and 
the three worlds, to stick to our business, 
in spite of all influences to the contrary, 
The world may laugh and criticise if they 
choose, Let us g2t on to a platform of 
business that we never shall have to 
‘change ; that will be just as good for usa 
million years hence as it is now. We 
can do this. The true business of life 
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that it is now. I am tired of change in 
this respect ; and want something that 
is stable. I know we can find out the 
true business, not only of this life, but of 
that which is to come, and so make an 
end of time as separate from eternity.— 
We are now living in eternity as truly as 
we ever shall be. Any conception to the 
contrary is a delusion. 

The church and the world are virtually 
in the same position with respect to this 
matter. The world are always preparing 
to enjoy this life, and the church are all 
the time preparing to enjoy one hereafter. 
Neither the church nor the worldlings 
actually ive in this life. God made this 
earth for people to live upon. The song 
of the redeemed is, ‘Thou hast made us 
kings and priests, and we shall reign on 
the earth.’ Our business is to live, and 
bear fruit unto God. 





Intelligent Faith. 


“We are saved by rarru,” from sin, 
disease and all evil. The only hope of 
salvation is in the power of God. But 
how is this power to be applied ?—what 
do we trust God for? The answer to 
these questions involves the distinction 
there is between true, effectual faith, and 
antinomian faith. Ifwe trust God to de- 
liver us from any evil—from disease, for 
instance—in a blind and ignorant way, 
without reference to the cause of desease, 
we are subjects of antinomian faith. True 
faith is distinguished from antinomian 
faith by the simple fact that it fastens on 
an intelligent object. It trusts God for 
deliverence first from the causes of evil, 
and then from the effects. 

In undertaking to save us from any 
evil, God will act according to his concep- 
tion of it, and direct his operations pri- 
marily to the source of the mischief—‘lay 
the axe at the root of the tree.’ Being 
All-Wise, he cannot do otherwise ; and a 
true intelligent faith meets him in his 
wisdom, and confides in him for deliver- 
ance from the causes of evil. 

Every form of disease, and every form 
of mischief that is connected with our 
various passions, is directly traceable to 
a spirit ; and gn intelligent faith will lead 
a person to desire that God would deliver 
him from the power and influence of false 
spirits, rather than from any specific ef- 
fects that these spirits have produced up- 
on him. For if the effects were removed, 
while the spirit remained untouched, the 
relief would not be permanent—the same 
effects would again be produced. If a 
person is sick, for instance, let him pray 
not merely for present alleviation from 
distress, but for such a state of union 
with the spirit of health as will entirely 
displace the opposite spirit—Home-Taik. 





The Right of Free Thought. 


The great principle is to go forth through 
this country, and is never to be recalled, that 
there is no subject pertaining to the common 
welfare that may not be freely and fully can- 
vassed and examjned. This right is secured 
to us by the God that made us, and is in- 
wrought into all the elements of freedom and 
accountable moral agency. God has given us 
the right to examine all things, and investigate 
all opinions in science and in morals. He in- 
vites us to it, by the original aspirations for 
truth which he has breathed into our souls, 
and which are as jnexhaustable as the soul it- 
self. He invites us to it in his own word ; and 
no book ever written is so much the friend of 
free and ample discussion as the Bible. All 
his works invite us to it; the heavens gaze 
upon us by night. asking us to turn away es 
earth, and investigate the laws of their motion. 











the bud, the opening leaf, the flower of the 
forest, the insect, and the lion of the desert, 
the elements around us, nay, the metals, the 
solid diamond, all invite us to investigation, 
and to learn their nature. Our institutions are 
all based on this freedom of investigation. It 
is to be assumed here that all things may be 
examined and discussed. We have no liberty 
which does not suppose this; we know none 
which does not admit and defend it. Herein 
is our warfare with the kings and tyrants of 
the old world ; herein is our contest with those 
turones of despotism that have so long tyran- 
nized over man ; herein is the reason why mon- 
archs turn pale in their palaces, and tremble 
on their seats of power ; herein is the contest 
of the Protestant religion and Papacy ; herein 
the struggle between freedom every where and 
arbitrary power. The thrones of despotism in 
political life, in religion, in science, have stood 
firm just so long as the maxim could be de- 
fended, that there were some points that were 
too sacred to be examined. Let it be main- 
tained there is one principle in science, or reli- 
gion, one doctrive of goverument or maxim of 
law, that may not be examined, that there is 
one tribunal of a court, be it the inquisition or 
the star-chamber, that may not be tested by 
reason and the Bible, or one mineral that may 
rot be subjected to the crucible or the blow- 
pipe, and liberty is at an end: a wedge is 
entered that may be driven until the entire 
fabric shall be demolished. This doctrine, 
tbat all things may be subjected to free discus- 
sion, is the only thing that now spreads alarm 
over the despotism of the oriental world, and 
that now threatens to subvert the thrones of 
Europe. All literature and science, as well as 
liberty, suppose this. * * Mind is to meet 
mind, thought conflict with thought ; the strug- 
gling powers are to come in collision with each 
other, and truth is to be elicited as the spark 
glows from the collision of the flint and t.e 
steel. And it is to be assumed in this nation, 
that if there is any thing in science, morals, or 
public sentiment, that can be proved to be wrong, 
it is to be abandoned forthwith ; if any public 
custom cannot be defended, i! ts to be laid aside ; 
and if there be any thing, in reference to which 
it is maintained that it may not be investigated, 
be it in morals, in habits, or in religion, 1T 18 
TO BE ASSUMED THAT THAT MUST BE WRONG, 
and that it is KNowN to be wrong.—ALBERT 
Barnes. 





Unseen Spirits. 


The shadows lay along Broadway, 
*Twas near the twilight-tide— 
And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking in her pride. 
Alone walked she ; but, viewlessly, 
Walk’d spirits at her side. 


Peace charmed the street beneath her feet, 
And honor charmed the air; 

And all astir looked kind on her, 
And call’d her good as fair— 

For all God ever gave to her 
She kept with chary care. 


She kept with care her beauties rare 
From lovers warm and true— 

For her heart was cold to all but gold, 
And the rich came not to woo— 

But honored well are charms to sell, 
If priests the selling do. 


Now walking there was one more fair— 
A slight girl, lily-pale ; 

And she had unseen company 
To make the spirit quail. 

* Twixt Want and Scorn she walked forlorn, 
And nothing could avail. 


No mercy now can clear her brow 
For this world's peace to pray ; 
For, as love’s wild prayer dissolved in air, 
Her woman’s heart gave way !— 
But the sin forgiven by Christ in heaven 
By man is cursed alway ! 
{V. P. Willis. 





The real Motion of the Sun. 
One of the last triumphs of Astronomy is 
the discovery of the trauslatory motion of the 
Solar System. If we are walking from one 
grove of trees to another, the trees which we 
are approaching will seem gradually to spread 
farther apart, or subtend larger angles to the 
eye, while those which we are leaving will seem 
to draw more closely together, or subtend 
sma}ler angles to the eye. By numerous and 
very delicate observations of the stars, it is 
found that those in the consteilation ‘ Herev- 
les’ appear to recede from each other, while 
those in the exactly opposite portion of the 
heavens appear to be drawing more closely to- 
gether. From these changes in thc apparent 
position of the stars, the inference is irresisti- 
ble that we, and, of course, the Sun and all 
the Solar System, are sweeping through space 





les.’ The exact point in the heavens towards 
which we are moving has been calculated from 
observations of 797 stars, to be 259d. 9m., 
Right Ascension, 34d, 36m, North Declina- 
tion, but it is understood that this is liable to 
prove slightly erroneous on further observa- 
tion. The great problem on which astrono- 
mers are now engaged is to ascertain whether 
this motion is in a straight line, or whether the 
Sun is revolving in a great orbit about some 
immensely distant center. Already, observa- 
tions seem to indicate that the motion is in a 
curve, and that the center will be found in the 
vicinity of the ‘ Pleiades.’ The velocity of 
this motion, and the inconceivable length of 
time in which a single revolution will be ac- 
complished, have not yet been ascertained, and 
they will no doubt be subjects of investigation 
for future generations. Sufficient, however, 
is already known to justify the assertion that 
the whole past history of the human race fills 
but an inconsiderable fraction of this long 
year.— Scientific American. 





Starch and Sugar. 





The transformation of starch and gum into 
sugar is also constantly going on in the ripe- 
ning of fruits. When country-dames make 
currant jellies and currant wine, they know 
very well, that, if they allow the berry to get 
dead-ripe, their jelly will not be so firm as 
when they seize an early opportunity and 
gather them when first fully red. They may 
also have observed that jelly made late, be- 
sides being less firm, is much more likely to 
candy, At first, the currants contain hardly 
any sugar, but more gum and vegetable jelly 
(glue ;) when dead-ripe, they have twelve 
times as much sugar as at first, and the gum 
and glue are much diminished. The gummy 
and gluey materials have been transformed into 
sugar. Every ripe fruit gives us evidence of 
the same manufacture of sugar that has gone 
on under the stimulus of the sun’s rays ; and 
in the greatest source of sugar, the cane, the 
process is the same.* ¢ a ° 

We have stated that starch and gum can be 
turned into sugar by art—but as no chemist 
has yet succeeded in imitating an animal sub- 
stance, the change of these three into tat 
takes place only in the body. There are proofs 
enough within general observation, that one 
object of this portion of our dict is the supply 
of fat. The sor hal fattens on his dict of 
blubber and train oil; the slaves on the sugar 
plantations grow fat in the boiling-season, 
when they live heartily on sugar ; the Chinese 
grow fat on an exclusively rice diet—and rice 
is chiefly stareh. But one of the most inter- 
esting observations of the transformation of 
of sugar into a fat is that made by Huber 
upon bees. It was the discovery, that bees 
make their wax out of honey, and not of pol- 
len, as was formerly believed. When Hu- 
ber shut up some Laat in a close hive, and 
kept them supplied with pure borey or with 
sugar alone, they subsisted upon it, and soon 
began to build the comb. Wax isa fat, and 
the honey which is eaten by the bee is partly 
transformed into wax in his body. In about 
twenty-four hours after his stomach has been 
fillled with honey, thin plates of wax appear 
on the scales of his abdomen, having oozed 
through eight little openings in the scales and 
there hardened. Of this they build their cell. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 





Tue Myria-Tyre.—The following description of 
a new invention is from the London Morning 
Star. We hope it will prove successful: 

The invention of the myria-type of M. Combarieu 
has been submitted to the Government and accepted 
for inspection. The marvelous invention being des- 
tined to operate an immense and immediate revolu- 
tion in the art of printing, it is worth description. 
Hitherto the characters used in printing have been 
composed of a mixture of lead and antimony ; these 
characters, by reason of their extreme softness, 
wear out quickly and are, besides, very expensive, 
The characters are moulded one by one; the best 
workman can scarcely produce 5,000 of them in a 
day in the rough. They have afterwards to be fin- 
ished up, and pass through several hands. M. 
Combarieu, by an ingeniously invented machine, 
produces 10,000 of these characters at one stroke. 
Each letter is then separated by a mechanical saw, 
which divides them with mathematical regularity 
and precision. The consequence of this invention 
will be—production increased cent. per cent. ; ex- 
actitude and regularity, hitherto unattainable ; the 
use of harder metal, which will avoid the frequent 
renewal of printers’ materials; reduction (by one 
half) of the outlay; and at length the one great 
object—an increase of printing, and an enormous 
diminution in the price of books. Look now 
through the vista of approaching years and behold 
the glorious result. M. Combarieu announces, 
moreover. his intention of producing characters in 
steel, the durability of which will be beyond calcu- 











will be the same a million years hence, 


The heaving tides invite us to examine them ; 


in the direction of the constellation ‘ Hercu- 


lation. 
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